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AN AS 


YA 


The Maker of Man 


Se 


Albert Carey 


SIS 


God is thy Maker, man! 
Thou wast not born of beasts! 
Think not to fall 
’Neath this dread pall 
That on such foulness feasts! 


ins 


Ay 


Look up, not down, to find 
Thy Fatherhood and fate; 
There is no need 
That thou should’st feed 
On such self-shame and hate! 


JAN 


Ale 


Man from the Highest came! 
, Though sin his fort has found, 
He yet may rise 
To glory’s skies, 
And stand on holy ground. 


AS 


God truly lives, and loves 
The creatures of His hand; 
And He will prove, 
Through years that move, 
His might and mercy stand! 
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Editorial 


We are writing these lines before the Home Mission number of the AMERICAN 
The Home LuTHERAN has reached the hands of our readers and have therefore no rec- 
Mission Number ords either of approval or disapproval of its contents. And we shall not be 

deeply disturbed by the voices of disapproval which are bound to come to our 
ears. We considered long and carefully the advisability of sending that number of our magazine broad- 
cast and were convinced that the presentation of the facts it brings could in the end bring only a bene- 
ficial reaction. 


We do, however, wish to forestall a possible misconception of our attitude. Some good brethren, 
who saw parts of our manuscript, were inclined to think that the tone of the Home Mission number was 
somewhat pessimistic and would be apt to produce a spirit of depression. We want to disabuse the minds 
of those of our readers who might be led by the bald facts published in our October issue to think that the 
publishers of the AMERICAN LUTHERAN are filled with a spirit of hopelessness and despair regarding the 
future of Lutheranism in this country. “The contrary is the case. We are filled with a boundless op- 
timism’ regarding the possibilities and opportunities confronting our beloved Church. The columns of 
the AMeRiIcAN LUTHERAN have never yet been tinged with the blue of pessimism, and if our hearts had 
been filled with dejection we would have considered the publication of our Home Mission number a 
wasted effort. 


But we do believe that there was danger in our circles of yielding to a spirit of self-complacency 
and lethargic drifting, coupled with rather perilous delusions in regard to our accomplishments and a con- 
sequent blindness to our duties and opportunities. ‘That is a danger to which the Church of Christ is 
always exposed. ‘The Lutheran Church in this country has unprecedented opportunities, and oppor- 
tunities that presage unfailing success, if properly seized, because they are predicated on the possession of 
the unadulterated truth from heaven and therefore have the promise of divine backing. These oppor- 
tunities can be dissipated by a lack of vision and by a lack of energetic action. We must arouse ourselves 
to the needs of the hour. Our Church has reached the stage where she must formulate big plans and 
embark on big work. This means the scrapping of some machinery for which we have sentimental regard 
because of the traditions of the past. It means the discarding of the policy of trying to do a million 
dollar job with ten cent methods. It means persistent education of our people as to the principles of 
Christian stewardship and a refashioning of our synodical system of finance. It means the placing at the 
disposal of our responsible officials and boards sufficient funds for effective propaganda in connection 
with their work. Above all, it means faith and love and courage and prayer, for, after all, without our 
Father in heayen we can do nothing and our systems and schemes and plans would be utterly ineffective. 
And yet in the work of the Church the power of heaven is at our disposal only then when we seek it and 
employ those faculties through which that power has promised to work. We have a great force in our 
Lutheran Church, both in the clergy and in our laity. But it is to a great degree dormant. It is not 
functioning one hundred per cent. If it ever does, the possibilities of its accomplishments are unlimited. 
Pessimism? Not fora moment. But God grant usa clearer perception of our divinely imposed obliga- 
tions, a more glowing love for our Redeemer and His blessed cause and the spirit of unselfish, enthusiastic 
labor for the extension of the boundaries of Zion. 
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p We are staunch proponents of church advertising. But we have never claimed 
Things That May that advertising is a means of \grace. Neither have we ever boosted it as a 
Ruin the Service cloak for all sorts of deficiencies and slipshod methods in the work of the pastor 

or the congregation. ‘There is no surer way of killing a church attendance as 
far as the strangers are concerned than by advertising and then not delivering the goods. That principle 
holds good in the church as well as in business. ‘The more elaborate and glowing the advertisement the 
quicker will be the reaction of disappointment if the advertisement is not lived up to. “The church adver- 
tisement above all others must be honest. ‘The responsibility for a successful service, however, rests not 
only upon the minister. In speaking of a successful service I am referring to its attractiveness for the 
stranger, to the atmosphere which will prompt him to want to come again. ‘The minister may have put 
many hours of faithful preparation into his sermon. He is ready, as far as he is concerned, to “deliver 
the goods,’ which is nothing more nor less than a carefully worked out presentation of the truths from 
heaven. But the “setting”? may not be right. Some supposedly trifling external matters are apt to ruin 
the service for him and destroy its effect upon the stranger. It may be the matter of meagre attendance on 
the part of the members. ‘There is nothing which so thoroughly places a preacher under a handicap from 
the outset as the depressing realization of the defection of many of the members. “This depression is 
bound. to affect his sermon and inevitably settles down also on the audience. Or there may be some 
“slip-up” in the external management. Perhaps the janitor is tardy and the stranger, who may have 
made a mistake in the time of service, finds the church dark and locked. Or the church may be cold, or 
too hot, or poorly ventilated. Or the seats may be dusty. Perhaps the ushers are late and the stranger 


must find a seat unaided or sit through the service without a hymnal. Or the ushers may slouch about _ 


their duties with a lugubrious expression of self-sacrificing resignation, plainly evidencing the fact that they 
would rather be elsewhere. In fact, there are various possibilities of hopelessly marring a service for the 
stranger. So the duty of “delivering the goods” devolves not only upon the pastor but also upon the off- 
cials that have duties in connection with the service and upon the members, who may rightfully be expected 
to lend the not insignificant encouragement of their presence and their interested participation in the 
service. 


We are bringing in this issue a fine article on the parish paper written by a young 
The Parish Chicago pastor. It is based on sound common sense and may be helpful in bringing 
Paper about a recasting of some of the parish papers that both in contents and make-up give 

evidence of a slap-dash spirit, are in no way conducive to enhancing the dignity of 
the Church and can be of very little practical value to the furtherance of congregational welfare. We 
have seen papers that are positively frivolous in tone, full of inconsequential gossip and social “news” 
notes, with only a very rare striking of the spiritual note. A parish paper must be live, to be sure, but 
there is a distinct line of demarcation between liveness and triviality. Often also a poor quality of paper, 
broken type and slip-shod proof-reading mar the paper. 


The last few years have brought a vast improvement in the character of the parish papers in our — 
own circle. ‘There has been a great increase in their number. Most of our larger churches now issue 
a parish paper and many of these papers, because of their carefully prepared contents and attractive me- 
chanical make-up, cannot fail to be valuable agencies in creating and maintaining congregational spirit, 
congregational consciousness and congregational loyalty as well as offering spiritual edification and serving | 
a missionary purpose among the unchurched of the community. As a means of publicity the parish paper 
is of outstanding value, provided it meets the requirements of attractiveness which will prompt the out- 
sider to read it. 


We could never enthuse much over the “syndicated” parish paper. ‘There are certain printing 
houses that get up a paper with several pages of stock articles and stock advertisements, leaving a page 
free for local congregational announcements. By issuing such a paper for a large number of congrega- 
tions they naturally can quote a comparatively low price. But such a paper lacks individuality. “The 
stock articles must be of a general character, and the local color will be missed. As a mere announcer 


of congregational events such a paper may serve a purpose. As a factor in the publicity work of the 
church it will be negligible. 
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The best tracts of all are, of course, the “tracts” or books that constitute the Bible. 
The Best The offer of the Publicity Bureau to act for the American Bible Society in the distribu- 
Tract tion of the New Testament and of separate editions of the four Gospels should be hailed 

as a splendid opportunity to give these portions of Scripture widespread distribution. The 
neatly-bound Gospel according to St. John is now on the market and ought to be placed in every tract 
rack. As an experiment we placed a hundred copies in the rack and encouraged our people to hand a 
copy, with perhaps some striking passages marked, to unchurched neighbors and acquaintances. It took 
only two Sundays to exhaust our supply. We furthermore placed a box containing one hundred testa- 
ments on a table in the vestibule with a framed sign announcing the price of ten cents (the cost to the 
Publicity Bureau) and making the request that purchasers deposit the required amount in a little box 
supplied for the purpose. We note with pleasure that the testaments are rapidly disappearing. They 
seem to have struck the fancy particularly of the older Sunday School pupils and the members of the Bible 


classes. 


Anyway, there cannot be too much distribution of Scriptures. 


An article on our “Free Bible 


Fund” which, we hope, will make for a wider distribution of the Scriptures, will be found on another 


page of this issue. 


THE PARISH PAPER 


BERNARD H. 


ITS OBJECT 


If there is no distinct purpose to be accomplished, the 
publishing of a Parish Paper is a waste of time, energy, 
and money. It must justify its existence by filling a real 
need. That need is to be found in every parish but 
especially in those parishes lying in large communities. 
The predominant object of the paper is to give pub- 
licity, first of all to the church itself, what it stands 
for, what it offers the community, the kind and language 
of its services. In the second place it gives publicity to 
the work of the various branches of the church, in the 
school, the Sunday School, the Ladies’ Aid, the Young 
Peoples’ and other societies. It informs the members as to 
what is taking place, what the school children are accom- 
plishing, it tells them of the services, of the Sunday School, 
the social activities of the societies, and other special 
events in the church life. Thirdly, it keeps the members in 
touch with Synod’s work at large, the educational, mis- 
sionary, and charitable undertakings and needs. It 
accomplishes this with far greater efficiency than can be 
found in pulpit announcements or personal visits, for 
it reaches far more people and, by presenting its in- 
formation in black on white, it avoids the unfortunate 
results of misunderstandings and lapses of memory. 

In the second place, the parish paper serves to inspire. 
It is the Trade Journal of the church. If such a paper 
is valuable to a large business organization for the pur- 
pose of creating “pep” and ambition in its members and 
of holding them together and making them feel a sense of 
unity and common purpose, surely it can serve the church 
in the same way. Many fail to recognize this possibility, 
but those who do recognize it and who by means of short 
paragraphs, editorials, or personal stories, seek to en- 
courage and inspire their members, are bound to feel 
gratified at the results. 

In the third place, it serves as an excellent means of 
contact between the pastor and the people. Here we can 
speak to them in a friendly, helpful manner, tell them what 
we are doing and what we would like them to do, 
what is going on in the church, and what is about to go 
on. We can do this in a manner which will build up a 
spirit of loyalty and pride in the local church, and which 
will repay every effort that we put into the work of 
editing the paper. There is really a gold mine of pos- 
sibilities in a well-edited parish paper. 


THE CONTENTS 


The object of the paper determines the material of 
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its makeup. It is hard to understand just what is expected 
of some papers. They are of the Congressional Record 
type and possibly arouse as much interest among the 
laity as does that official organ. They combine the records 
of the minutes of all meetings from the opening to the 
closing prayer, detailed treasurers’ reports, the list of 
ofhcial acts and, providing there is still some unfilled 
space, an article or two, clipped and sent along merely 
as fillers and serving no definite purpose. This is the 
easiest type of paper to edit, for all it requires is to see 
that the secretaries and treasurers bring in their reports 
on time, and then a few minutes’ use of the shears and 
paste brush. It is of but little value outside of serving 
as a public record. P 

There is also the gossipy type, which informs us that 
Mrs. Smith has spent the summer in Kalamazoo, and 
Mr. Jackson has opened a grocery store. We welcome her 
back and wish him success. This type is very popular 
among the members, especially if their names are men- 
tioned, but is it justifiable? 

Sometimes we find the polemical type. The paper goes 
about with a chip on its shoulder. It is antagonistic 
in tendency. The editor is always finding fault, com- 
plaining, scolding, holding up the faults of the members 
for inspection, taking sarcastic digs at the opponent or 
enemy. Better have no paper at all than to have one of 
this type. It is a “testimonium paupertatis,” a poor 
advertisement, and it serves to repel rather than to invite. 
Good publicity does not consist in pointing out weak- 
nesses but in showing strength. If what we have to 
offer is of value to the people, we need not waste our 
time in ridiculing the bad point of others. A man was 
becoming dissatisfied with his denomination and was 
looking about for different church connections. Entering 
one of our member’s homes, he picked up a Lutheran 
paper, and one of the articles to attract his attention was 
an item ridiculing his denomination for the part it played 
in the Interchurch Movement. That article converted 
him into a staunch defender of his church. Do not put 
sinners on their defense by means of antagonizing articles 
when it is possible to convert them by using an inviting 
style. 

What material should be used? Such reports as are 
of interest to a large number of readers should have 
precedence. The writer considers monthly financial re- 
ports a waste of space. Quarterly or semi-annual or 
even annual reports should be sufficient and then not in 
detail. A summarized report presents the financial con- 
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dition just as well and is easier to grasp for the average 
reader. Only such minutes as are of general interest 
should be printed. The parish will not be greatly im- 
pressed to know that the trustees have been authorized to 
buy a new lawn mower or to replace broken windows. 
On the other hand it is of interest and may set a good 
example to know that Mr. Jones has become a voting 
member and that Mrs. Brown has taken over the primary 
class in the Sunday School, that evening services will 
begin October 1st, and that the congregation has decided 
to raise its quota for Synodical purposes. It is a safe path 
to tread on, if you make it an unalterable rule never to 
print anything about any person that does not pertain to 
his spiritual life. Sick lists are good, but they can prove 
of evil because of unintentional omissions. Except in 
lingering illnesses they are of little value, for as a rule 
the party has recovered by the time the paper comes off 
the press. Acknowledgment of special services ren- 
dered is always in place, and nothing is more encouraging 
for further effort than expressed appreciation and grati- 
tude. Committees that have worked hard are entitled to 
recognition. Reports on the church’s social activities are 
of general interest, and though they may be condemned by 
some, they do serve in interesting outsiders in the church 
and thus bringing them within reach of the Gospel. 
Prominent position should be allotted the church’s program 
for the immediate future. The writer usually lists this 
under the heading: Remember These Dates. Though the 
writer was dubious at first, he began to print lists of 
Daily Bible Readings. This met a better reception than 
he expected, and several outsiders have sent contribu- 
tions for the paper asking for mailed copies as long as 
the lists continue. Items of interest concerning neighbor- 
ing congregations are good, and information concerning 
the church’s and synod’s work and progress arouses in- 
terest for the same. The remaining space should be de- 
voted to articles or editorials which really edify and in- 
spire. Small poems may be used, but if they are to bene- 
fit the average reader, they must be written in popular 
style. Little verses to the point accomplish much in 
arousing the people to think. 


The following may prove helpful before the Mission 
Festival: 
“Give as you would if an angel 
Awaited your gift at the door; 
Give as you would if tomorrow 
Found you where waiting is o’er; 
Give as you would to the Master 
If you met His searching look; 
Give as you would of your substance 
If His hand your offering took.” 
This may spur a father on to set a good example: 
“You are writing a Gospel 
A chapter each day, 
By the deeds that you do, 
And the words that you say. 
Children read that Gospel 
Whether faithless or true. 
Say, what is the Gospel 
According to you?” 


Call attention to possibilities and opportunities. Though 
you consider fhe accomplishment out of the question, 
some reader may show you how to make it a reality. 
When necessary, sound warnings, but always in a friendly 
spirit. 

Whatever you print, have a reason for doing so. Never 
run an article simply as a space filler. The space is too 
valuable to be wasted. 
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GENERAL MAKEUP 


The first requirement of such a paper is cleanliness 
and neatness. Publicity matter should always be repre- 
sentative of the dignity of the church. Clean, good print- 
ing should be demanded, and no slovenly work should be 
accepted. We find this well argued in the following 
paragraph, culled from The Expositor. 


“The preacher who would be shocked to go into the 
pulpit on Sunday morning with a dirty collar seems to 
think nothing of sending out his bulletin with a dirty 
face due to old and broken fonts of type used in its 
makeup. A preacher who would shudder if he was told 
that he preached the same sermons every Sunday thinks 
nothing of talking the same talk every week in his 
bulletin, without the change of a phrase or a comma.” 

Variety is of great value, but the possibility for this is 
limited according to the means at hand. If expense is 
no hindrance, variety can be obtained by means of differ- 
ent cuts for the cover page and by using different colors 
of ink and paper. Here, too, discretion must be used. 
Gaudy colors detract from dignity. Variety is also 
obtained by using judgment in the placing of articles 
and by using different sizes of type. 

The writer groups all small items under the heading: 
“Jottings.” This proves to be the most popular section 


of his paper and it is the first thing many people read. . 


He takes advantage of this fact by interspersing pithy 
paragraphs which drive home lessons needed. Items such 
as the following, as a‘rule, hit the mark. 

“In your hurry pause a moment: ‘What shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?’ 

“Did you try to become acquainted with that stranger 
who sat next to you in church, or don’t you care? 

“Sometimes we see the visible fruits of our preaching. 
The sermon on March 6th brought over $30 for the 
relief of the starving in China. 

“Speaking of books, ‘The Christian, by Wm. Dallman, 
fifty cents, is splendid for family or private devotion. 

“Have you the ‘Lutheran Witness’ in your home? Why 
not? Too expensive? You pay at least ten times as much 
for your daily papers and the ‘Witness’ will do you good. 

“A congregation with the giving spirit will be blessed 
with prosperity in its home activities. ‘But this I say, 
he which soweth sparingly shall reap also sparingly; and 
he which soweth bountifully shall reap also bountifully.’ 
—II Cor. 9, 6. 

“‘Ebenezer’ is a book which should be in every Lutheran 
home. It is the Jubilee Book treating the history of our 
Missouri Synod. The 37 articles are written by different 
writers, many of whom are known in Mount Olive. 
from the pastor, 
price. 

“There are many new faces at our services every week 
and the Pastor urges all of the members to do their utmost 
in becoming acquainted with these visitors and making 
them feel at home. Remember that in your homes the 
visitors receive first attention. Then make it a point to 
always speak to the visitor before speaking to your friends 
in your church home. 

“Christmas is Christ’s birthday. Surely He whose 
birthday we celebrate is entitled to our first and best gift. 
Be sure to put His name at the top of your list when you 
figure out the presents you are going to give. Then do 
not forget to celebrate His birthday at His house. We 
expect this of Christians, not of worldlings. Show to 
which class you belong. 

“June, July and August are often referred to as lean 
months for the church. They ought not be so. People say 


It only costs $2, and is well worth the 


you cannot expect them to come to church during the sum- — 


mer months. A vacation is undoubtedly of great bene- 
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fit to everybody, but vacation does not mean absenting 
one’s self week after week from God’s house. The Lord 
does not limit the blessings of hearing His Word to the 
winter months. 

“A lone delegate from your family may be all right at 
some convention or in society. The church service, how- 
ever, is not a convention that entitles you to send only one 
delegate. The whole family is invited and made most 
welcome. The most beautiful sight on a Sunday morn 
and eve, far more inspiring and satisfying than any 
country ride or scenery, is when father, mother, brother, 
sister and the whole family are seated together in the 
house of God. Mount Olive has a very comfortable 
seat and a welcome for you and your whole family. Do 
not be satisfied to send a lone delegate, bring the family. 
—Boosrer Brown. 

“Get set! Vacation will soon be a matter of the past. 
All of the workers will be back at their posts, ready to 
start out on the stretch lying before them. ‘There are 
still a number of members who have not found their 
positions in our ranks and are, therefore, only passive 
members and not workers for Christ. Are you one of 
them? Decide where you can help the cause and come, 
join us. We need workers of all kinds in the Sunday 
School, the Choir, Ladies’ Aid, Young People’s Work, 
individual workers for individual tasks. Quite a bit of 
stenographic work should be done. Will not some young 
lady volunteer to help us? Everybody, find your posi- 


tions! Altogether, officers, teachers, workers, members, 
get set!” 
MANAGEMENT 
Many congregations realize the value of a parish 


paper but feel that they are not able to produce it. It is 
too expensive a proposition. Experience shows that if 
properly conducted it pays for itself by the results it brings 
in increased attendance, livelier interest, and new mem- 
bers. The writer knows of some small congregations 
which have their own printing plants and of others which 
have multigraphs which they use for this purpose. This 
requires much more time and labor and is not as satis- 
factory as having a good printer to do the work. The 
ideal paper is the one which is devoted entirely to reading 
matter, but not many congregations can afford this. 
Consequently, the majority of us have turned to a neces- 
sary evil and support our papers by means of advertis- 
ments. Let it be said that the congregation should be 
very careful in selecting its advertisers. All questionable 
advertising should be avoided. Remember that the congre- 
gation’s name is being placed in back of the advertisers, 
and it would be rather unpleasant to hear people say they 
have been “roped in’ by a man whom they patronized 
because of his ad in their church paper. 

There are different methods of managing a parish 
paper. Permit the writer to present his method which 
has proven successful in his case and may prove sug- 
gestive to others. His congregation began publishing a 
paper before it had a hundred communicants. ‘Two lay- 
men were appointed who together with the pastor were 
to constitute the Publicity Committee, which was to take 
care of publicity work in general. ‘This included the 
publishing of the parish paper. The pastor being editor 
and the two laymen attending to all business. To keep 
down expense we run four and a half pages of standing 
matter. ‘This includes the cover page, three pages of 
ads, and a half page of general announcements with a 
list of officers. This leaves three and a half pages of new 
copy. The money received for ads, does not quite cover 
all expenses, but individual contributions have made it 
possible for us to publish the paper without subsidy from 
the congregation. As soon as the congregation is able to 
subsidize the paper, it is our intention to gradually cut 
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down the standing matter, with the hope of finally reach- 
ing the ideal. 

Only on special occasions do we distribute the paper 
in church. Instead we mail it to every home on our 
mailing list free of charge. This assures us that the 
paper reaches every home and prevents the papers from 
flying around in the church and finally landing in the fur- 
nace. We print five hundred copies, half of which pass 
through the mails. The remaining two hundred fifty we 
distribute from door to door always choosing a new neigh- 
borhood. ‘To avoid the charge of attempting to prose- 
lyte, we print the following paragraph: 

“Tf this paper falls into your hands and you are a 
member of some Christian congregation, we wish you 
God’s blessing. If you are not a member, we extend to 
you a cordial invitation to attend any or all of our 
services. We preach Christ, and Him Crucified.” 

This is a legitimate way of spreading the Gospel, and 
it has borne real fruit. In fact, our paper has 
done so much good in so many ways that we could not 
think of discontinuing it. 

Editing the parish paper properly means work and hard 
work, at that. But it is work worth while. Time and 
energy spent is more than repaid. Are we in the habit of 
shunning work when we know that success will follow? 
But much of the work can be saved if system is used. 
The writer has a compartment of his work organizer 
set aside for the parish paper. Whenever a jotting comes 
to his mind he writes it out, at evening he jots down the 
official acts and items of interest that day. Whenever he 
runs across an article of value, he clips it, and from day 
to day he writes out the special articles. When the day 
for editing arrives, instead of having to hunt for ma- 
terial, he finds that he has to discard much that he has on 
hand. 

Today, after two years of editorial work, we must 
confess that we do not find the work to be drudgery and 
a necessary evil, but, on the other hand, a joy and a 
privilege to be able to bear witness for Christ and the 
Church in this manner; and when we consider that be- 
sides our members and friends we bring the message of 
Christ to three thousand or more strangers every year, 
we cannot help but feel that this Word does not return 
void but accomplishes that which God pleases, and pros- 
pers in the thing whereto it is sent. 


ANNUAL 


RESOLUTION OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF 
THE WALTHER LEAGUE 


30TH 


OMAHA, 1922. 

WHEREAS, greater publicity for the principles 
and doctrines of our Lutheran Church is an im- 
portant factor in its progress and expansion; and 

WHEREAS, the American Lutheran Publicity 
Bureau has done very effective work in this par- 
ticular, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED: That this convention herewith ex- 
tend to the American Lutheran Publicity Bureau 
the assurance of the League’s continued moral and 
financial support, and be it further 

RESOLVED: ‘That the individual societies and 
districts be urged to assist actively in procuring 
publicity for our Church and that in so doing they 
utilize the various effective means provided by the 
American Lutheran Publicity Bureau. 

RESOLVED: That the Walther League societies 
be and are herewith urged to place Lutheran books 
and periodicals, not only in public libraries, but 
also in semi-public and private libraries wherever 
feasible. 
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A CORRECT LUTHERAN CHANCEL 
F. R. WEBBER 


[Ed. This article is the third in a series on Lutheran 
Church Architecture. The previous articles were con- 
tained in the August and September issues of this paper. 
Copies may be obtained by sending ten cents in stamps for 
each number. ] 


Most building committees imagine that the lay-out of 
a Lutheran chancel is a matter of opinion. And they 
wrangle in an animated fashion over the location of 
communicants’ steps and such things. The meeting, like 
Dido’s feast, is protracted long into the night. Some want 
the communicants to kneel on the lowest step. Others 
maintain that the top of a flight of five steep steps is 
the logical place. The pastor usually argues that the 
foot-pace of the altar is the proper place. And finally, 
by sheer weight of majority vote, the matter is decided in 
some manner or other. 


They lose sight of the fact that there is a traditional 
chancel, which has stood the test of generations, and that 
its various features are as fixed and “standardized” 
almost as the interior of a Pullman sleeper. 


Even as far back as January, 1905, when the Gothic 
Movement in America had only begun to assert itself, a 
high-class architectural monthly offered prizes for the 
best design for a village church. Fifty-one designs were 
printed. It is interesting to note the fact that, even 
though these fifty-one designs vary widely in some re- 
spects, their chancels are so strikingly similar in plan that 
one would almost declare that they had all been traced 
from the same original drawing. In almost every case 
it was the traditional square chancel, such as we show in 
the diagram illustrating this paper. 

An Important Fact. Let it be forever impressed upon 
the mind of the reader that not only the chancel, but the 
plan and design of the entire church must be governed 
entirely by the doctrine and form of worship of the con- 
gregation erecting it. ‘This principle is fundamental. 
It is taken for granted in secular buildings, which are 
always designed according to their character and use. 
No sane architect would plan a college gymnasium along 
the same lines as a city library, nor an art museum after 
the fashion of a water-works pumping station. Each of 
these buildings has a logical form of plan and design. 
The fire-engine house has its open interior, its large 
doors, its ease of exit. A bank building has a standard- 
ized form of plan and design, growing out of its char- 
acter and purpose. Architects and owners, when build- 
ing a secular edifice, proceed along lines that are sane 
and logical. The plan of such buildings is governed ex- 
clusively by the use to which they are to be put. For 
want of a better term, we will call this the principle of 
structural consistency. 


A large majority of our Lutheran churches of the past 
have disregarded this fundamental law of structural con- 
sistency. ‘The great majority of our church buildings 
have not been logical outgrowths of the doctrine and 
worship of the congregations erecting them. We could 
name imposing Lutheran churches whose chancels are 
logical expressions of Roman Catholic forms. Others 
exist which are typically and symbolically Calvinistic. 
In Christian Art, October, 1908, Ralph Adams Cram, 


Litt.D., LL.D., points out the fact that after the 
Reformation, Lutheran church building was strongly’ 
influenced by Roman Catholic examples. Some of the 


ornaments were removed from the altar, many of the 
statues were taken down, confessionals and shrines were 
removed, but the general plan and lines of the pre- 
Reformation churches were retained. 
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A BAD DESIEN 
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Four Examples of Bad Planning 


In America, the influence of the descendents of the 
Puritans and the fact that most of our churches have been 
built by sectarian architects, has caused many a Lutheran 
church to be typically Calvinistic in form, architecturally 
speaking. 

A plan and design which might do splendidly for a 
Methodist church would be utterly inconsistent for a Lu- 
theran place of worship. It is because our doctrines 
and our form of worship differ sharply. And in no 
place is this structural difference more marked than in 
the chancel. 


Structural Consistency in the Lutheran Chancel. A 
Lutheran church differs from a Roman Catholic church 
and from a sectarian church. It differs from a Roman 
church in having but one altar, in having no shrines and 
no confessionals and in allowing the laity to enter the 
chancel in the reception of the Lord’s Supper. It differs 
from a sectarian church in the fact that our Lutheran 
church always has a true altar and in the fact that a 
Lutheran chancel is provided exclusively for the Means 
of Grace—Word and Sacrament. 

The Lutheran chancel is the structural expression of. 
the Means of Grace. Within the chancel, or just beyond | 
its limits, the Word of God is preached and the Sacraments 
are administered. The nave of the church, while very 
important and necessary, has but little symbolical and 
doctrinal significance. The chancel is not an after+ 
thought, but the very heart of the Lutheran church. 

In the diagram which we have prepared to accompany 
this article, we show a typical chancel, in a small church, 
seating 300 or so worshippers. It is arranged along 
traditional lines and is designed to accommodate only 
those functions that pertain directly to a Lutheran church 
service and occasional acts, such as marriages, con- 
firmations, installations, etc. In this chancel plan, no 
provision is made for singers in or near the chancel, 
the historic Lutheran custom of the rear gallery being 
pre-supposed. 


The chancel which we show is very simple. The office’ 
of Word and Sacrament are kept paramount. The chancel 
in our diagram is 20 feet wide and approximately 25 
feet deep. This is about the minimum size of a tradi- 
tional chancel in a church of the size indicated above. 
In a small chapel seating 150 or less, it may be a trifle 


shallower. In larger churches the chancel must be 
deepened in proper proportion. 
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The Pulpit. We express our doctrine of the Priest- 
hood of Believers by placing the pulpit in the nave proper. 
It is the traditional Gothic pulpit, octagonal in form and 
elevated in this case five steps above the floor of the 
nave. It is placed at the congregation’s right-hand side, 
which is correct post-Reformation usage, from the Lu- 
theran standpoint. The Epistle pier, back of it, serves 
as a sort of sounding-board, and permits of great free- 
dom of gesture, which is not always the case where the 
pulpit is placed against the pier at the congregation’s 
left. Placing the pulpit within the chancel (sectarian 
fashion) is incorrect, and is not a logical expression of 
our doctrine of the Ministry. Placing the pulpit within 
the nave, and beyond the chancel arch is also practical, 
since it insures better acoustics. 

The Lectern, which is the desk from which the lessons 
are read and where properly the announcements are made, 
is placed on a square platform near the Gospel pillar, 
on the congregation’s left. This platform, upon which 
the lectern stands, extends an inch or two into the nave, 
and is almost always upon the same level as the floor 
in front of the communicants’ step. In very large churches 
it may be elevated a step or two. 

In a very small chapel, the altar is elevated three 
steps. In a small church, seating 300 or so, its elevation 
is five steps. In a larger church seven or more steps are 
necessary. Customary Lutheran symbolism demands that 
the steps be of an uneven number—three, five, seven, etc. 
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“rail is as open as possible in construction. 


In our diagram there are three easy steps at the chan- 
cel’s entrance. These are numbered 1, 2, 3. Since 
communicants, confirmands and wedding parties must 
mount these steps, they ought to be broad, and rather 
low. A five-inch riser and a fifteen-inch tread makes an 
easy step. In no case should the riser be more than six 
inches. 

The Presbytery. Between the edge of the third step 
and the communicants’ step (No. 4), we show a level 
floor space, 10 feet deep and 20 feet wide. In no case 
should this space be cut down to insignificant proportions. 
Here it is that communicants assemble. Here confirmands 
stand. Here wedding parties assemble. We officiated at 
a recent church wedding, where this part of the chancel 
was so cramped that it was impossible to accommodate the 
bride and groom and their attendants. A 10 x 20 space 
is the very minimum in a church of this size. 

It will be observed that there are two exits, one at 
each end of the communicants’ step. This allows un- 
interrupted circulation at communion time—a most neces- 
sary feature and one nearly always overlooked. The 
communicants approach in an orderly fashion down the 
center aisle, and return to their pews through these 
side exits, and the ambulatories flanking the chancel. 
This important feature must be carefully studied out in 
planning a church, if order is desired and delay and 
jostling are to be avoided. 

The Communicants’ Step. 
are but 12 to 15 feet deep. 
we may rest assured that one of two very serious 
blunders have been made. Either the communicants are 
forced to kneel at the top of a steep run of steps at the 
very entrance to the chancel, or else on the foot-pace of 
the altar. The former is Roman Catholic usage and 
utterly wrong for a Lutheran church, since it is a relic 
of the Roman Catholic principle that the laity must not 
enter the chancel. It is a curious fact that in most 
Methodist churches the communicants kneel at the en- 
trance to the chancel, usually on the first step. 


Many Lutheran chancels 
Wherever this is the case, 


Kneeling at the top of a steep flight of steps is like- 
wise uncomfortable and treacherous. In some of our 
Lutheran churches there are five steps at the chancel’s 
entrance,—steps with 8-inch risers and 9-inch treads, 
and with a pitch of 42 degrees! In any other type of 
building such a thing is regulated by law. In no case, 
except perhaps in a very small, temporary chapel, should 
the custom of kneeling at the entrance to the chancel be 
tolerated. 

Kneeling on the footpace of the altar (step 5 in dia- 
gram) is symbolically incorrect and it creates delay, 
confusion, jostling, disorder in exit, and a cramped 
working-space for the ofhciating pastor. It makes it 
impossible for two pastors to officiate at the same time, 
as is often necessary. 

The correct position of the communicants’ step and the 
place sanctioned by ages of tradition is the one which 
we have indicated in the diagram—about midway between 
the altar and the entrance steps. This kneeling step 
should never be lower than the level upon which the 
officiating pastor stands. 

The Rail. Fourteen inches nearer the altar than the 
edge of this step is a rail, 22 to 26 inches high, with 
a broad opening in the center in front of the altar. 
This opening is provided with a stout bar of oak, 
which telescopes into the rail, and is closed only during 
the administration of our Lord’s Body and Blood. The 
A kneeler 
Just why this 
It is of greatest 


of pigskin, well padded, lies on the step. 
rail is so often omitted is not clear. 
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convenience to every communicant, and especially to the 
aged and infirm. Nearly all of our best recent Lutheran 
churches have restored the communicants’ rail. 

In our next paper we shall discuss the very important 
subject of the sanctuary proper and its most important 
articles of furniture. 

(To be continued) 


THE FREE BIBLE FUND 


The first issue of Luther’s German New Testament ap- 
peared in 1522. This is the quadricentennial year of that 
event. Luther’s translation of the Scriptures was made 
in the interest of the great fundamental principle of the 
Reformation: The Bible as God’s Word is the supreme 
authority for determining matters of Christian faith and 
conduct. We cherish the “Open Bible” as one of the most 
precious results of the Reformation. Every Christian 
possesses the inalienable right of studying the Scriptures 
and with the help of God’s Spirit arriving at the neces- 
sary knowledge of the truth. Hence the many translations 
of Luther and other reformers into the vernacular, the 
language of the people. 

As Lutherans, children of the Reformation, we cannot 
help but be vitally interested in every plan that will pro- 
mote a wider distribution of the Bible. The American 
Lutheran Publicity Bureau has evolved such a plan. 

In New York City there are two organizations whose 
sole purpose is the publication and distribution of 
the Bible, the American Bible Society and the New 
York Bible Society. Arrangements have been made 
with these whereby we are enabled to obtain copies of the 
Scriptures at the cheapest rates: individual editions of 
the Gospels at one cent per copy, New Testaments at ten 
cents per copy. The tremendous output of these two or- 
ganizations makes possible such a very low figure. 
500,000 copies of the penny edition of the Gospel accord- 
ing to John have been distributed within a few months. 
Another edition of 500,00 is now on the press. 

But our plan goes farther than this that we merely act 
as agents for these two Bible societies. We do not in- 
tend to sell copies of the Scriptures. A FREE BIBLE 
FUND has been instituted which will function similarly 
to our FREE TRACT FUND. We shall furnish portions 
of the New Testament and complete New Testaments to 
those who intend to make careful and prayerful use of 
them, relying upon the Lord to provide us with the means 
to conduct this phase of our work. Our faith in the 
splendid willingness and generosity of our Christians 
has been more than amply verified in the history of the 
FREE TRACT FUND. We feel confident that this new 
venture will meet with similar approval and will be sup- 
ported in an equally generous manner. 

Naturally, congregations and organizations that can 
afford to do so will with their order remit a sum that will 
approximately cover the cost of the order. We must 
request this. We do not intend to permit the FREE BIBLE 
FUND to go into debt. Orders of New Testaments 
especially will entail a large outlay and when they are 
ordered an accompanying remittance will be especially 
welcome. 

At the same time we want to invite all those who desire 
to distribute the Scriptures and are handicapped by a lack 
of funds to defray the cost to avail themselves of this 
opportunity. We shall be glad to supply them with the 
amounts they need, provided, of course, that the FREE 
BIBLE FUND is in a position to do so. 

We earnestly hope for two things: that many contribu- 
tions will come in for the FREE BIBLE FUND and that 
more and more individuals and societies will realize the 
blessedness of Bible distribution. 
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“THE CHURCH AND THE LIBRARY” 
\ G. E. HAGEMAN 


“It (the public library) is the great neutral public 
institution, storing and making accessible recorded opin- 
ions but favoring none,” writes Mr. Arthur E. Bostwick 
in “The Bookman” for June of this year. “And the odd 
thing is that in so far as it ignores the church the library 
is nullifying in one place its latest step in advance, which 
is to work with, in and for groups within the community ; 
while by turning a cold shoulder to the public library 
the church is refusing to make use of one of the most 
powerful aids that could be offered her for the fulfilment 
of her mission.” 

Mr. Bostwick is the librarian of the St. Louis Public 
Library, “a man well known in civic as well as library 
circles, both as editor and writer.” What he has to say 
on the church’s relation to the public library is of interest 
to us who are just beginning to realize how valuable 
this public institution is to us in the dissemination of 
knowledge respecting our Church, her history, doctrines 
and principles. Some of his remarks are worth quoting 
here. 

“The odd, the almost unbelievable thing is, that 
most religious groups in this country seem to be as 
unaware of the public library as we are of them. I will 
make but two exceptions—The Roman Catholics and 
the Christian Scientists. The Roman Catholics have 
been active in public library matters ever since I have 
known anything about public libraries. 

“The Christian Scientists apprehend the library in- 
tensively in limited directions. ‘They have committees 
whose business it is to see that all libraries are well 
supplied with ‘Science and Health,’ and they encourage 
the purchase of some other books. I have never known 
them to protest against the presence in a library of 
attacks on their faith, although there are some pretty 
stiff ones. 

“Outside of these evidences of religious interest, I 
have never known, from my library contacts with readers, 
whether they were Baptists or Mohammedans, Buddhists 
or Methodists,’ continues Mr. Bostwick. Notice that 
the Lutherans are never mentioned. They are unknown. 
“IT account this a fault-of my own. It is strange that 
the religious group is the only body that the librarian 
has not gone out to seek with some activity. We long ago 
ceased to blame plumbers, or manufacturers of textiles, 
or Hungarians, or business men, if they did not use the 
library. We are recognizing that such failure is our fail- 
ure. It may be theirs too; but we can mend our ways 
rather more quickly than other people’s, and so we soon 
learned to go out after these gentry and to return with 
more or less willing bunches of them. But who ever 
heard of a librarian going out after a. Methodist, or a 
United Presbyterian, or a Congregationalist? The very 
suggestion makes one smile; and yet some of these are 
quite as good game as engineers, or aviators, or students 
of Gaelic.” 

The following criticism of the public library is of 
value because it suggests a certain line of books which 
we can readily supply with little expense. “Our libraries 
are generally deficient in religious reference books. We 
buy lists of English peers and of American dealers in 
plumbing supplies, but we neglect the official clergy lists 
of our churches. Every library of good size should in- 
clude what I may call the official literature of each church 
—its year book, with a list of its clergy, its fundamental 
law, whatever that may be termed in each case, its 
statements of doctrine, its liturgy if it has any, and its 
authorized book or books of hymns. If extended to the 
principal denominations this collection alone would con- 
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stitute a very respectable library; its limits, of course, 
will be determined by the necessities of the case. Most 
of it may be bought once for all; the annuals should be 
purchased as they appear. ‘To these should also be added, 
however, considerable unofficial material: the history of 
the denomination, the lives and chief works of its principal 
divines, plans and descriptions of some of its noteworthy 
church buildings, and so on.” 


Mr. Bostwick believes that the public library may 
foster the trend towards unity among the various Christian 
bodies. By that he means that the public library ought 
to make it possible for all religious bodies to come in 
contact with one another through their literature. In 
other words, the public library ought to be used as a 
public centre or depository of denominational literature, 
so that each religious group might have the opportunity to 
study at first hand the religious tenets and history of 
other religious groups, a clearing house, so to speak. 
There can be nothing objectionable in this as far as we 
Lutherans are concerned. We have nothing to be 
ashamed of and we ought to be only too ready to submit 
our Church’s history, her doctrines and principles to 
public inspection. We believe that we have the pure 
Gospel and that all our principles are Biblical. 


To continue with Mr. Bostwick—“The first thing that 
we need, here as elsewhere, is a survey of faith and order; 
and with all the work done toward unification of 
Christianity, I cannot see that this has ever been touched, 
perhaps not even sensed as a necessary element. Yet 
how can we reconcile Presbyterian and Baptist, Protes- 
tant and Catholic—nay, look abroad and ask how we 
ean bring together Buddhist and Mohammedan, Tao 
and Shinto, unless we know what separates them? Much 
of this is now on record, but it is nowhere assembled. 
What Christian bodies believe in justification by faith? 
Which have more than one order in the ministry? Which 
are Congregational in government? Which have bishops? 
Which believe in the apostolic succession? Do all accept 
the Apostles’ Creed exactly as most of us recite it? 
I need not go on.... The first step toward a general 
intelligent recognition of points of agreement and differ- 
ence is the assemblage of material, and it is such an 
assemblage that the library would be making, if it should 
proceed as I advise. I do not advise for this purpose 
filling the shelves with controversy, and buying books 
intended to convert Protestants to Catholicism and Uni- 
tarians to Methodism; but I do think that we ought to 
have the facts. It is a fact that a body of persons believe 
in a stated thing, whether that thing is true or not; 
and for purposes of record, of survey, these facts we 
must and should have somewhere.” 


Let us supply the facts respecting our Church and her 
teachings. We have them. We are not ashamed of 
them. We preach them. We live them. We believe 
that the world ought to know them. Let us put them on 
the shelves of public libraries everywhere. The librarians 
are asking for them. Why not grant their request? 


The relief clothing campaign of the Walther League 
Was the most successful charitable enterprise during the 
past year, and at the same time the most successful 
charitable endeavor of its kind in the Synodical Con- 
ference. More than 100,000 pounds of clothing and 
thousands of shoes were gathered together by the so- 
cieties within about a month, and were sent to Europe 


to be distributed in Germany, Russia, and other war- 
torn countries. 
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PUBLICITY IN ST. LOUIS 
ALFRED DOERFFLER, 
Chairman, Publicity Committee. 


For six years the Lutheran Publicity Organization of 
St. Louis has been conducting Noonday Services in one 
of the downtown theaters and each year with the most 
gratifying results. Thousands of people have attended 
these services and the public has become acquainted with 
the teachings and practices of the Lutheran church 
through these services. 

This spring the Lutheran Publicity Organization has 
been reorganized along more permanent lines. It has 
widened its scope and enlarged its program. The pur- 
pose of this Organization in St. Louis is to acquaint the 
public with the teachings, principles, practices, and his- 
tory of the Lutheran Church. To accomplish this purpose 
the Organization sometime in June adopted the following 
program: 

1—To conduct Noonday Services in a 
theater during the six weeks of Lent annually. 

2.—To endeavor to induce the city churches to ad- 
vertise in the hotel rosters and to unite in the denomina- 
tional advertising in the Saturday papers. 

3.—To place large paid-advertisements in the papers 
calling attention to the Lutheran Churches and their 
doctrinal positions, on Saturdays preceding the church 


downtown 


festivals such as, Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, and 
Reformation. 

4.—To place Lutheran literature in the Public 
Libraries. 


5-—To acquaint the public with the position of the 
Lutheran Church on questions of the day as these become 
important through articles in the daily press. 

6—To send marked copies of the Lutheran Witness 
containing articles on questions before the public mind to 
such non-Lutherans in the city as the Executive Board 
may select. 

7.—To make every attempt to have the Lutheran Wit- 
ness and the Lutheraner in every Lutheran family of the 
city. 

8.—To send a copy of some special publications of our 
synod to the Protestant clergy of St. Louis, as was done 
for the 4ooth anniversary of the Reformation. 

g9.—To request each member of this Organization to 
invite each week some unchurched person to his and her 
church service (this may be done by mail). 

1o.—In order to facilitate our work, the work of Lu- 
theran fellowship shall be promoted by occasional social 
gatherings. 

This program was adopted with great enthusiasm and 
this fall the Organization will begin to carry out this 
program. 


BLOTTERS FOR CHURCH PUBLICITY 


J. F. E. NickELSBurG, 


Blotters are fifty per cent advertising and fifty per 
cent utility, a medium then of one hundred per cent in- 
herent advantage. Blotters may be used for the same 
purposes as regular cards or folders, i. e., general dis- 
tribution, house visitations, special announcements, etc., 
etc. A retail store merchant will often permit a supply 
of blotters “to be laid on the showcase, free for the taking” 
when he would refuse the ordinary supply of cards. A 
blotter is a handy thing around the house; therefore when 
another form of announcement is often thrown away after 
the first reading, the blotter is preserved for a length 
of time. Of blotters it is said, “they give mental im- 
pressions from each printing impression.” 
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Blotters are ideal for church advertising purposes. 
They may carry the announcement of the regular ser- 
vices, with name of church, pastor, etc., or bring the 
advertisement of a special service, lecture or social event. 
A popular size, one that will permit insertion in the 
regular commercial envelope, is 344 x 6% inches. One 
thousand of these well printed will cost less than $5.00. 

In making up your copy include, if possible, a small 
cut of your church or school or a plain ornamental 
design, such as a cross, ete. An illustration of some kind 
will add to the attractiveness of your medium. 

Your distribution plans should include the public 
libraries, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. reading rooms, 
hotel and hospice writing tables, post offices and sub- 
stations at drug stores, etc., information bureaus in 
department stores, railroad stations, etc. 

Sunday Schools will do well to provide the pupils of 
the neighboring public school with a blotter advertising 
the fact that boys and girls having no connection with 
any Sunday School will always find a hearty welcome at 
Such and Such Lutheran Sunday School. 

The Publicity Bureau extends an invitation to all 
users of blotters as an advertising medium to send us 
samples of their product, and we in turn shall be glad 
to mail them such samples as come to our office, which 
in turn may provide new ideas and suggest good copy 
for blotters. 


THE LANGUAGE PROBLEM 


The Lutheran Church has had a language problem, and 
has it yet. On account of bringing the Gospel to the 
immigrants in the language of their hearts, she has been 
able to hold them within her kindly fold. But their 
children have been trained in the common schools of 
America, where they have been given, among other 
valuable gifts, a good command of English. As a rule, 
the first generation of children born here of foreign par- 
ents can speak, or at least understand, two languages, 
but the second generation of children can seldom speak 
anything except English. Meanwhile, the Church has 
been faithfully trying to do what the Home has neglected 
to do—teaching the Word in a foreign language, trying 
to minister to the wants of the old people and the new 
immigration, but often neglecting the needs of the Eng- 
lish speaking youth. Many of these on account of the 
language have been lost to the Church. As a result, the 
Church has been awakening to the need of bi-lingual 
work, or even taking on a completely English dress. ° 

The Lutheran Church appears to be the most. per- 
sistent in holding to the foreign language in its services. 
The following figures are compiled from Religious Bodies, 
1906 and 1916: 


Foreign L. Foreign L. English Per cent 
Church only & Eng. only Eng. only 
In 1906: 
Catholic’ tv... 2,176 2535: 7,080 60 
Lutheran ...... 7,349 2,459 2,735 22 
Reformed 7,163 2,912 154,734 94 
Total 16,688 7,906 165,549 87 
In 1916: 
Catholic... 2,230 3,846 11,411 66 
Lutheran ...... 3,303 6,706 3,919 28 
Reformed © 6,151 4,003 185,918 94 
Total 11,684 14,555 201,248 89 


in English only. United Synod South had only 5 congre- 
gations using a foreign language. 99 per cent of the 
congregations had service in English only. General 
Synod had 85 per cent of its work in English only; Joint 
Ohio, 21 per cent; Synodical Conference, 4 per cent; the 
Norwegian Synods had only 21 English congregations out 
of 2639; less than one per cent in English only; 674, or 
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25 per cent of these Norwegian Congregations used both 
languages. 
In 1916 there were 21 Lutheran Synods listed, of which 


‘17 had congregations reporting services in English only. 
United Synod South had only 4 congregations left using’ 


a foreign language. General Synod had 88 per cent of 
its work in English only; Joint Ohio, 31 per cent; Synodi- 
cal Conference, 10 per cent. The Norwegian Synods had 


now 200 congregations using English only—about 6 per’ 


cent; 1598, or 50 per cent of the congregations were al- 
ready bi-lingual at public services. 

In 1919 the Statistical Year Book of Missouri Synod 
gives the following summary of the languages used in 
services: 

“92 per cent, or 715 congregations, are all German; 30 
per cent, or 959 congregations, are more German than 
English; 26 per cent, or 819 congregations, are half 
English and half German; 8 per cent, or 245 congrega- 
tions, are more English than German; and 14 per cent, 
or 469 congregations, are all in English.” 

The progress toward English in the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church is shown by the following: 

In the year 1905, 5 per cent of the sermons were in 
English, 18 per cent of the catechizations were in English 
and 17 per cent of the Sunday School pupils were in 
English. In the year 1910, 13 per cent of the sermons 
were in English, 27 per cent of the catechizations were 
in English and 21 per cent of the Sunday School pupiis 
were in English. 
sermons were in English, 27 per cent of the catechizations 
were in English and 27 per cent of the Sunday School 
pupils were in English. In the year 1920, 34 per cent 
of the sermons were in English, 49 per cent of the 
catechizations were in English and 75 per cent of the 
Sunday School pupils were in English. 

—Lutheran World Almanac 


PROFESSOR PHELPS ON HOME 
MISSIONS 


One of the most distinguished and influential minis- 
ters of the Congregational Church in this country in the 
middle of the last century was Prof. Austin Phelps of 
Andover Theological Seminary. Few men exerted a wider 
and more positive influence for the good of his church 
than Professor Phelps, especially in the sphere of its 
missionary activities. 

After his graduation from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1837, and the completion of his course in the- 
ology, he became the pastor of the Pine Street Congrega- 
tional Church of Boston. In 1848 he was called to the 
chair of Sacred Rhetoric in Andover Seminary, in which 
position he served for many years. He spoke and wrote 
much on the subject of missions, both Home and Foreign. 

More than forty years ago at a great missionary con- 
vention, held in Chicago, IIl., the aged professor, in the 
full maturity of his thought and near the close of his 
splendid life-work, in the course of an address, uttered 
the following trenchant and stirring words, which are 
just as appropriate and applicable to conditions as they 
exist today as when they were spoken. We feel that they 
are still worth reading by our people. 

“T have for twenty-five years been impressed and op- 
pressed by a sense of our Home Work for the world’s 
salvation. 
election in the destiny of this country. We were and are 
an elect people and good strategy requires the Christian- 
izing of this nation first. Whatever else may lag, the 
work here must not lag. 

“Tndeed, the most fatal way to make everything lag is 
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In the year 1915, 22 per cent of the 


I have become imbued with the idea of divine | 
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to let the home work be secondary. This has been my 
theory. I have fought for it at Andover by trying to cre- 
ate a truer balance of religious feeling among the stu- 
dents.... This has been my estimate of this country 
as the center of the world in Christian work. Since the 
Civil War things have gone on with a rush which is 
awful. No words can express my conception of the crisis, 
the peril, the opportunity... . 


HOME WORK FUNDAMENTAL 


“T would not utter a word to cool the ardor of anyone 
in the foreign work; yet I confess that the Home 
Work does loom up before me with a painful and threat- 
ening magnitude, which suggests the query whether it is 
reasonable to expect much expansion of the foreign serv- 
ice before the home field is more thoroughly mastered. 
There is a law of give and take in these things which is 
as inexorable in the work of the world’s conversion as in 
any other. We cannot convert Asia without a certain 
amount of spiritual power at home. We cannot give 
what we have not received. And the power at home must 
come from a broader and deeper spiritual culture; and 
this must take time, money, labor, and prayer. 

“What other view of it can be either philosophical or 
scriptural? ‘Beginning at Jerusalem,’ such was our 
Lord’s direction to the Apostles at the outset of the great 
work. This is the central law of missions, as it seems to 
me, for all time. We must keep the Home Work well in 
hand, and uplifted above all chance of failure, or we can- 
not get power to impart truth to the heathen mind. 

“The evangelizing of America is the work of an emer- 
gency. That emergency is not paralleled by the spiritual 
conditions and prospects of any country on the globe. 
If this continent is to be saved to Christ, and if the im- 
measurable power of its resources and its prestige is to 
be insured to the cause of the world’s conversion, the crit- 
ical bulk of the work must be done now.’”—d. S. Hartman, 
Ed. Secretary. 


Religious Services Held on Ellis Island—The Croxton 
committee on welfare work recently visited Ellis Island, 
and one of the results of the visit is a program of religious 
worship on Sunday. Three services will be held each 
Sunday henceforth. The first is at 9 o'clock, for Roman 
Catholics. The second is at 10 o’clock, for Protestants, 
and the third at 11 o’clock, for Jews. The Protestant 
services are allotted to the various denominations of 
major strength in New York. The denominations that 
will provide religious services will be Baptist, Congrega- 
tionalist, Episcopal, Methodist, Presbyterian and Re- 
formed. The month of July was allotted to the Lutherans 
and next year this denomination wil! have two months, 
February and September.—Christian Century. 

*% 


The city missionary at San Francisco, the Rev. F. H. 
Menzel, is doing valuable publicity work. First of all 
he keeps the members of the Bay District congregation 
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well informed regarding his work by the issue and dis- 
tribution of an attractive bulletin. Then he has gotten out 
a fine four-page folder containing on the title page a 
short statement of thé purpose of his office, and a cordial 
invitation to make use of his services. The two inside 
pages bring a reprint of the tract “What the Lutheran 
Church Stands For,’ and the last page offers a directory 
of the Lutheran churches of the San Francisco Bay Dis- 
trict. He distributes about 1000 of these every month 
in the various institutions and encloses a copy in all his 
local letters. Such work is bound to tell. 
% 


Episcopalians to Spend 20 Millions on Works—Lewis 
B. Franklin, vice-president and treasurer of the Council 
of the Protestant Episcopal church in the United States, 
reported Friday at a joint meeting of the house of bishops 
and house of deputies at the convention here that for 
the first time in several years the income of the general 
church in 1920 and 1921 had exceeded expenses with an 
excess of $352,954.91. 

Mr. Franklin presented to the convention the proposed 
general church program for the next three years calling 
for the expenditure of $12,600,000 for the maintenance 
of existing work. The advance work calls for $8,399,071, 
making a total of $20,999,071, or $6.50 a year from each 
communicant. 

‘Large provision is made for religious work in the 
great state universities,” Mr. Franklin said. “There are 
in all 816 items for new work in China, Japan, Liberia, 
Latin American and in all parts of the world under the 
American flag.’—Milwaukee Journal. 


* 


There are 600 Christian Churches in Japan and 70,000 
Buddhist temples. 
* 
Sixty-five ministers from one church, that is the record 
of the Cross Creek Presbyterian congregation, one of 
the oldest Presbyterian churches in western Pennsylvania. 


* 


Luther Day—We must write about this day. Despite 
the cool weather, our first Luther Day on Sept. roth at 
Electric Park was a gala day for Lutheranism in 
Copper County. No event conducted by our church was 
given such wide publicity, daily papers, posters on the 
street cars told the public of our celebration. Result was 
that the large pavilion was well filled. We heard 
splendid sermons by the Rey. H. G. Sandvoss, city mis- 
sionary of Chicago, and the Rev. H. E. Jacobs, Field 
Secretary of Wheatridge Sanitarium. Aside from being 
a sort of a get acquainted or renewal of old acquaintances 
for the members of the three Copper County congrega- 
tions, it was first of all a publicity event to acquaint the 
public with our Lutheran Church. 

Our congregation decided to follow up the advantage 
gained by voting to use the balance of the Luther Day 
collection for publicity work in our immediate neighbor- 
hood. This is absolutely a step in the right direction. 
Persistent sane publicity, not publicity by spurts and dabs, 
will in the end bring forth good results. 

The collection to date amounts to $93.20. Our share of 
the expense is $34.26, which leaves us a balance of $58.94 
for publicity work, printing of cards, pulpit programs, 
church paper, etc. If you have not turned in your en- 
velope, do so as soon as possible—From the Copper 
County Lutheran (Mich.). 

* 


The offering which was raised at the above-mentioned 
Luther Day celebration will be devoted to publicity work 
in the Copper County district. 
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The National Lutheran Council reports, that for the 
month of June 19,802 lbs. of clothing was shipped over- 
seas for relief. This makes a total of 487,765 lbs. shipped 
during the present work of relief, or a total of 2,072,436 
Ibs. since the beginning of the relief work in Europe. 

# 


For a little more than a year the St. Louis Sunday 
School Teachers’ Association has conducted a Sunday 
School Teachers’ Training School. The course is divided 
into five terms of eight double sessions, each term 
lasting eight weeks. The fourth term is now in progress. 
Sessions are held on the South side in Redeemer Church 
and on the North side in Grace Church. The instructors 
are. -Prot, is be Ce Britz, brot mV Arndt aD teers 
Kretzman and Rev. W. O. Kraeft. The total enroll- 
ment for the first three terms was 807, an average of 
269 for the term. 

* 

The Lutheran Sunday School Association of St. Louis 
shows an enrollment for the first quarter of 1922 of 
7978 pupils and 991 officers and teachers. 


BOOK REVIEW 


How to Make the Church Go, by William H. Leach. 
Price $1.50 net. George H. Doran Co., New York, 
Nioy? 

This book is advertised as “A Desk Manual for the Every-Day 
Use of the Modern Minister Executive.’ Like most of the 
books on modern church mechanics, this book also contains many 
suggestion which are of little value to our Lutheran ministry. It 
also contains things that with variation and modification are 
usable. 

The Active Church Member, by R. C. H. Lenski. Price 
$1.25. Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, Ohio. 

We find this a most delightful book, simply written, in a most 


evangelical tone, and altogether most stimulating. The author 
speaks first of the power that formulates and actuates the 
Christian. He brings out clearly the regenerative power of the 


Word of God and the resultant spiritual fruits. From this basis 
he makes a natural transition to the work to which Christ has 
commissioned His Church, the work of winning souls for the 
extension of the Kingdom. Then he speaks of the worker and the 
spirit which will actuate his work in the vineyard. This leads 
him to the field of work, the congregation and the Synod. Right 
here we were delighted with the chapter on congregational organi- 
zation. It will make fruitful reading for any church member. 
Then follow two fine chapters on the obligation of membership 
and methods of work and finally a chapter on the aids in church 
work and one on the glory of service. It is a book which every 
serious member of a church will read with real profit to himself 
and to the church with which he is connected. If books of this 
kind were read and studied in the homes of all our church mem- 
bers it would prove an immeasureable stimulus to the life of our 
Church and would go far toward solving some of the vexing 
problems that confront us and which are in a great measure due 
to the lack of ‘active members.”? We sincerely hope that this 
book will be widely circulated. Congregations would do well to 
announce its appearance and offer it for sale in the church. Church 
libraries should not be without it. The splendid literature that 
our English Lutheran Church is producing adorns too extensively 
the shelves of the publishers. Let us help to procure a wider 
circulation, 


A Guide in Church Finance, by Samuel A. Stein, D.D. 
Price 50 cents. Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

This paper-covered booklet of forty-seven pages is now ap- 
pearing in its third edition. No doubt many of our readers are 
familiar with it and have already tested its helpfulness. To the 
others we recommend its immediate purchase. Dr. Stein, in a 
thoroughly Scriptural and eminently practical manner, deals with 
the troublesome question of church finance. He states his case 
in a strong, interesting and convincing manner with many prac- 
tical hints, suggestions and samples. We hailed the appearance 
of the book with delight and were glad to hear that the first 
edition was exhausted within a month. When placed in the 
hands of members of church councils, finance committees and other 
officials, it will do much to hasten the often long-drawn-out 
deliberations over the transition from an antiquated financial sys- 
tem to one that fits the congregational needs. May this valu- 
able book find universal circulation in our churches. 
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“Das Erfolgreiche Kuvert Finanzsystem,” by-S. A. Stein, 
D.D. Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, Ohio. 


Price 25 cents a copy, $2.40 a dozen, $18.00 a hundred. 

We know of no other book in German which explains the 

budget system, urges the institution of the Every- Member Can- 

vass and gives instructions as to how to introduce the Duplex 

envelope system. It will be found a valuable aid in congre- 

gations where modern congregational financing must still be 
urged in the German language. 


The Young Patriot and the Table Prayer, by Mary E. 
Ireland and G. W. Lose. Price 50 cents, in dozen 
lots 40 cents, in hundred lots 37 cents. 

Widow Cooper’s Charge, by G. W. Lose. Price 25 cents, 
in dozen lots 20 cents, in hundred lots 18 cents. 

John Haydn’s Two Proverbs, by Franz Hoffmann. Price 
30 cents, in dozen lots 24 cents, in hundred lots 21 
cents, 

The Lord Will Repay, by G. W. Lose.; Price 40 cents, 
in dozen lots 32 cents, in hundred lots’29 cents. 

Adventures of Captivity, by Frank P..Chorpenning. Price 
25 cents, in dozen lots 20 cents, in hundred lots 
18 cents. 

Answered Prayers, by G. W. Lose. Price 30 cents, in 
dozen lots 24 cents, in hundred lots 21 cents. 

Joy Land. Stories, Pictures and Verses for the Little 
Ones, by G. W. Lose. Price 30 cents, in dozen lots 
24 cents, in hundred lots 21 cents. 

Old Testament Bible A. B. C. Book. Price 25 cents, in 
dozen lots 20 cents, in hundred lots 18 cents. 

Glory to God in the Highest. New Testament Bible Pic- 
tures and Stories, by G. W. Lose. ‘Price 25 cents, in 
dozen lots 20 cents, in hundred lots 18 cents. 

Unto You Is Born a Savior. Stories and Pictures from 
the Childhood and Early Life, of Jesus, by G. W. 
Lose. Price 35 cents, in dozen lots 28 cents, in hun- 


dred lots 26 cents. 

All the above are published by the Lutheran Book Concern, 
Columbus, Ohio, and have evidently been gotten ready for the 
Christmas market, being well adapted for distribution in the 
Sunday Schools. 


Lasting Influence of Jesus Christ, from His Life, His 

Work, His Words and His Suffering, by Rey. Charles 

-E. Kistler. Price $1.50 postpaid. The Pilger Publish- 
ing House, Reading, Pa. 

This book, which is primarily of a devotional character, may 
profitably be read in the family circle and may well be an 
adjunct to the daily family devotions. It is interestingly written 
and deals with all the problems of life. The purpose of the book 
is evidently the enrichment of our spiritual life and the deepening 
of the Christian consciousness. And it serves its purpose well. 


Christmastide Reverie. A Christmas Service for Sunday 
Schools. Per copy, 6 cents; per doz., 60 cents; per 
hundred, $4.50. Transportation extra on dozen and 
hundred lots. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


In Dulci Jubilo. A Christmas Song Service for Children’s 
Choruses, Choir and Congiegation. Selected and 
adopted by P. E. K. Music edition 15 cents per copy; 
$1.44 per dozen. Word edition 5 cents per copy; 50 
cents per dozen; $3.50 per hundred. Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

We are glad these programs have appeared. There was a certain 
sameness in liturgies previously published in our circles which 
was beginning to vall and which was tempting many of our 
pastors to seek their Christian programs elsewhere. The program 
“In Dulci Jubilo”’ is somewhat more ambitious than the “Christ- 
mastide Reverie.”” Both programs ‘strike our fancy and we have 
already selected one of them for our own use this year. They 
are distinctly churchly but depart from the stereotyped form 
which has become customary in our midst, Either program will 
guarantee you a stirring children’s service. 


Concordia Pupil’s Transfer. 16 cents net per block of 25. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


A form for the transfer of children from one school to another. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of American Lutheran, published monthly, at New York, N. Y., 
for October Ist, 1922. 


County of New York, } ae 
State of New York, : 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Julius F. E. Nickelsburg, who 
haying been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of the American Lutheran, and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, Ameri- 
ean Lutheran Publicity Bureau, 289 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; Editor, Rev. Paul Lindemann, 623 Iglehart Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn.; Managing Editor, Rev. George C. Koenig, 585 
East 178th Street, New York, N. Y.; Business eoneeers Julius 


FP. E. Nickelsburg, 289 Fourth Ave., New York, N. 

2. That the owners are: American Lutheran Publicity Bureau, 
105 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y., not a corporation— 
religious organization of about 3,000 members; principal officers, 
T. H. Lamprecht, 230 5th Avénue, New York, N. Y., President; 
Rey. F. H. Lindemann, 345 Eighth Ave., Long Island City, N. Y., 


Secretary; Arthur C. Rauf, Treasurer, 35 Alexander Avenue, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other se- 
curity holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholders or security holders, appear upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

JULIUS F. E. NICKELSBURG, 
Business Manager. 
New York Register No. 4419. 
othe to and subscribed before me this 29th day of September, 
ARTHUR H. BEYER, 
Notary Public, New York County, No. 554, 
(My commission expires March 30, 1924.) 


Cotrell & Leonard 
Albany, N. Y. 


Over 100,000 copies sold 


You Can Make Your Educational Activities 
More Interesting and Instructive 


THE SLIDE BUREAU 
of the 
WALTHER LEAGUE 
WILL ASSIST YOU 


Speaking About Creating Interest in Mis- 
sions Professor Graebner said: We Know No 
Better Aid Than—The Picture. 


OVER 2,000 SLIDES 


Biblican Subjects: Life of Christ, Life of St. 
Paul, Moses, etc. Church History: The 
Lutheran Church, Martin Luther, Missouri 
Synod, etc. Missions: Our Church’s Work 
in China, India, South America, Among the 
Apache Indians, ete. 


And Many Other Lectures, Each With 
Accompanying Manuscript 


For Twenty Dollars any Society may have 
use of any or all of these Lectures during 
a period of One Year. 

Slides rented at 5 Cents per Slide. We also 
have Supplies. 

One Year’s Slide Service Free with Every 
Machine Purchased. 

Write for booklet and further information 


Address: Educational Department of the 


Walther League, 6438 Eggleston Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


OUR AIM: 


To Help Make Well-Informed, Intelligent, and 
Efficient Church Workers. 


ELECTROTYPES 
for 


CHURCH PRINTING 


3 The 73 BEST Xmas Tunes 7S 
Rich Gowns for in ONE volume Le Send for Illustrated Price List 


64 pages 6x9 35c. £* Bee 
COMPILED BY ADOLF T. HANSER ef 
For Church, School, Home e 
De Luxe Gift Edition, $1.00 “* 
Has delighted SO many -Will delight YOU 
THE SOTARION PUBLISHING CO. BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Pulpit and Choir 


American Lutheran Publicity Bureau 
289 Fourth Avenue, - New York City 


Bulletin, samples, etc., on request 


Membership 
27,000 


RESERVE 
$1,900,000.00 


New York Agent: 


J. A. Nickelsburg 


Peekskill, N. Y. 
R. F. D. No. 3 


HOME AND PROPERTY OF 


AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS 


APPLETON, WIS. 
A Surplus Distributing Mutual Society, the largest and Best within the Synodical Conference. 
Pays Sick, Accident, Total Permanent Disability, Old Age and Death Benefits to Men and Women, 
on rates which guarantee safety and insurance at cost as well as cash surrenders, paid up and 
extended insurance. AGENTS WANTED, Write for particulars. 


A Block Calendar 
with Daily Devotion- 
al Readings, Med- 
itations and Prayers 
which will help you 
to devote a few 
minutes daily to 
your God. 


60c. per Copy, 
Postpaid 


Dozen $5.40 
Transportation 
extra. 


EDEN PUBLISHING HOUSE 
1712-18 CHOUTEAU AVE. - 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Lorenz’s Christmas Music 


SERVICES (New 1922) 
One Starry Night by Wilson. 
Wonderful Tidings by Holton. 
The Angels’ Serenade, Classic. 
The Precious Promise by Lerenz. 
Send for free sample packet. | 


CHILDREN’S CANTATAS (New 1922) 
Santa to the Rescue by Wilson. 30 cents. 
Sons of Promise by Lorenz. Sacred. 20 

cents. Sent on approval upon request. 


RECITATIONS AND EXERCISES 
New (1922) 
Christmas Treasury No. 33. 25 cents. 


STANDARD CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
15 well known carols. 10 cents. t 


CHOIR CANTATAS or SEMIORATORIOS 


Glory to God, Heyser. (New 22) 60 cents, - 
Yuletide Memories, Wilson. (New 1922) 
60 cents. 
Sent on approval upon request. 


CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS 
Our ten most popular out of over 300 we 
publish sent on approval upon request. 


CHRISTMAS SOLOS AND DUETS 
State voice desired, advance 10 cents for 
postage and packing and about a half 
dozen sheet music selections will be sent 
you on approval. 


Send for free catalog. 


Mention the American LUTHERAN, 


LLOREN 


PUB. CO. 


New York, Chicago 
and Dayton, Ohio 


